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FOREWORD. 

To  those  to  whom  Charles  Wood  Dudley  was  known  as 
teacher  and  unfailing  helper  and  adviser  in  all  Braille  matters, 
this  little  book  needs  no  introduction.  They  will  welcome  it, 
for  it  will  bring  back  to  them  that  atmosphere  of  strenuous 
devotion  and  courage  in  facing  difficulties  which  was  so 
helpful  to  his  pupils. 

To  those  also  of  the  newer  generation  of  Braillists  these 
extracts  will  bring,  it  is  hoped,  something  of  the  inspiration 
and  joy  in  their  work  which  were  his  great  gifts  to  the  Blind 
and  to  their  friends. 

The  letters  extend  over  a period  of  several  years  and  I grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Dudley 
and  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  Thomas,  without  whose  untiring  help  in 
sifting  the  mass  of  correspondence  this  selection  could  never 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Dudley’s  connection  with  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  lasted  from  October,  1906,  till  his  death  in  October, 
1912,  and  his  loss  was  one  of  the  gravest  that  the  Library 
has  ever  sustained.  His  work  was  wholly  voluntary.  In 
spite  of  failing  health  he  laboured  unceasingly  both  as  writer 
and  teacher  to  raise  the  standard  of  hand-written  Braille  and 
to  teach  writers,  whether  voluntary  or  paid,  that  “the  best 
only  is  but  just  good  enough.”  He  maintained  and  he 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  and  to  get  practical 
perfection  from  the  voluntary  Braillist ; for  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a crime  to  give  to  the  blind  anything  short  of  practical 
perfection.  To  attain  to  this  no  labour,  no  self-sacrifice  were 
too  great  for  him,  and  by  the  devotion  which  he  himself 
gave  to  the  work  he  made  it  impossible  for  his  pupils  to  rest 
contented  with  a low  standard.  Braille  meant  much  to  him. 
He  often  said  that  it  had  blessed  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
By  his  power  of  seeing  beneath  the  outer  form  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  and  of  showing  to  others  the  rare  beauty 
he  found  there,  he  gave  to  many  an  insight  into  far  greater 
truths  than  the  mere  superficial  rules  he  sought  to  explain, 
and,  through  his  teaching,  they  found  patience  and  serenity, 
self-discipline  and  a quiet  happiness. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a little  band  of  his  pupils  and  of 
those  who  were  directly  in  touch  with  him,  who  are  striving 
loyally  to  carry  on  the  work  he  loved  so  well  and  to  inspire 
others  with  the  high  ideals  which  he  tried  with  all  his  strength 
to  impress  upon  those  whom  he  taught. 

E.  W.  AUSTIN, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind, 

125,  Queen’s  Road, 

Bayswater,  London,  W. 

May  'jth,  1914. 
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THE  BRAILLE  CONSCIENCE. 


How  to  acquire  a Braille  Conscience. 

I don't  think  you  can  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to 
acquire  a Braille  Conscience.  Once  one  has  it,  all  else 
is  easy.  Some  get  it  easily,  but  the  majority  have  a 
struggle.  It  takes  me  longer  to  get  a pupil  past  Exercise  7 
in  Grade  I.  Primer  as  a rule,  than  from  thence  to  the  Cer- 
tificate. What  is  this  Braille  Conscience  ? Why,  the 
something  within  us  that  recognises  faulty  work,  the 
something  that  says  **  This  erasure  is  not  complete,  my  dots 
are  not  round  enough,  plump  enough  ; this  heading  is  not 
quite  in  the  centre  of  the  line  ,*  dear  me.  I’ve  left  a comma 
out ; I have  not  closed  the  quotation  ; I must  re-write.” 
It  is  really  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  dot-perfect 
work.  With  the  appreciation  comes  the  power  to  do 
good  work.  ...  In  book  work  one  must  be  content  with 
practical  perfection — such  work  as  one  finds  in  average 
print ; but  in  exercise  work,  nothing  less  than  perfection 
is  good  enough.  You  see,  one  has  to  acquire  the  power  to 
do  good  work  and  this  is  acquired  only  by  that  persistent 
carefulness  which  is  the  natural  result  of  re-writing. 

Willing  hearts  are  not  enough,  trained  hands  and  minds 
are  required. 

Life  is  too  short  to  do  bad  work,  but  long  enough  to  do 
much  good  work — ^that  can  bless  you,  me  and  others. 

You  would  be  surprised,  I think,  were  I to  tell  you  how 
hand-made  Braille  is  being  damned  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  by  high  Braille  authorities.  The  remedy 
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The  Braille  Conscience. 

is  simple,  but  it  costs  time  to  apply  it.  Willingness  to 
help  another  is  not  enough  ; the  ability  is  necessary.  In 
all  but  Braille  the  need  of  a training  is  obvious  to  all,  but 
very  dear  souls  think  they  can  help  the  blind  though  they 
have  never  qualified  themselves  to  give  help.  Just  as  a 
training  is  needed  to  cook  well,  to  make  a dress  well,  to 
treat  the  sick  well,  to — ^well,  to  die  well,  so  is  it  needed  to 
braille  well. 

The  only  real  trouble  beginners  have  is  to  acquire  a 
Braille  Conscience,  that  is,  a workmanlike  attitude  toward 
their  work. 

Nobody  can  do  decent  work  without  training.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  good  French  from  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  language. 

You  can,  with  great  profit  to  yourself,  attend  to  your 
friends'  Braille  education  just  as  soon  as  you’ve  found 
your  Braille  Conscience.  You  haven’t  even  the  ghost  of 
it  yet  ! Get  it  in  just  these  six  exercises  ! Do  them 
without  flaw  and  let  me  have  them.  When  I send  them 
back,  preserve  them  as  something  to  be  proud  of — say  to 
your  friends  : “I  conquered  myself  in  these  sheets.” 
Lend  them  to  your  pupils  to  study  to  give  them  heart 
when  they  are  floundering  as  you  now  are  in  a perfect 
slough  of  difficulty. 

Good  Braille — practically  perfect  Braille — ^is  easier  to 
write  than  bad  Braille.  It  costs  far  less  time  and  is  a 
blessing  to  the  blind  and  to  the  writer.  Accuracy  is  a 
habit  like  any  other  and  is  easily  acquired  ; it  is  the  need 
of  accuracy  that  is  so  difficult  to  understand. 

The  first  qualification  is  a Braille  Conscience  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  effort  to  many  to  acquire  this.  The  obtaining 
of  the  realisation  of  the  vital  need  of  accuracy  and  fidelity 
to  print  is  the  end  of  training. 

It  is  far  more  important  to  get  exercise  work  just  so, 
than  book  work.  The  principal  object  of  exercise  work 
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is  to  acquire  automatic  accuracy.  There  is  but  one  quick 
joyous  way  ; the  aggravating  way  of  re-writing  ! ...  If 
you  work  with  me,  you’ll  have  to  re-write  twenty  times, 
if  need  be,  to  get  your  sheets  flawless.  I make  one  only 
condition  with  everyone  who  works  with  me ; sheets 
must  leave  writers  absolutely  free  from  known  errors.  I 
send  back  (uncorrected  !)  all  slack  work.  This  may  seem 
hard,  but  it  isn't.  I once  found  that  I had  omitted  a 
dispensable  comma  in  my  own  braiUing.  I shirked  the 
re-writing ; began  another  sheet.  That  troublesome 
thing — a Braille  Conscience — ^kept  worrying  me.  I’ll 
re-write,”  said  I,  and  did.  But,  though  I got  the  comma 
right,  I made  some  other  mistake.  In  brief,  I wrote  that 
sheet  ten  times  before  I got  it  perfect,  but  it  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  my  Braille  life.  I have  always  re-written 
joyfully  since — ^but  have  had  very  little  re-writing  to  do. 
Carefulness  is  just  a habit  like  any  other. 


Advice  to  Pupils. 

Never  can  anyone  become  even  a fair  Braillist  without 
study.  Never  will  it  be  sufficient  just  to  give  mechanical 
service.  Nor  can  any  joy  be  reaped  from  toil  that  is 
physical  only — the  mind  must  enter  into  the  work  that  it 
may  receive  the  reward  of  mental  apphcation. 

The  best  general  counsel  that  I can  give  you  is  to  work 
restfully  ; don’t  hurry,  don’t  try  to  do  too  much.  The 
leisurely,  comfortable  way  is  the  quickest.  Those 
conscientious  writers  who  haste  have  much  re-writing  to 
do ; their  apparent  speed  is  deceptive.  To  do  well 
rather  than  quickly,  to  re-write  always  when  the  rules 
require  it,  to  shirk  no  trouble,  is  the  bee-line  route  to 
Braille  expert  ness  and  personal  happiness. 

Do  you  know  that  I fancy  that  Braille  has  never  to  your 
knowledge  blessed  your  Hfe.  You  have  felt  that  somehow 
you  were  doing  good,  and  you  have  drudged  on  from  month 
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to  month  supported  only  by  this  vague  hope.  . . . But 
Braille  may  be  one  of  the  keenest  joys  of  your  life.  You 
may  find  it  of  absorbing  interest,  find  “ fun  in  it,  excite- 
ment in  it  and  best  of  all  a harvest  of  deserved  joy  and 
rich  blessing  from  your  beneficent  work — ^if  you  will,  if  you 
will  only  go  about  your  work  as  you  must  if  it  is  to  be  of 
the  least  service  to  the  blind. 

I 

You  think  it  highly  improbable  ” that  you  will  ever 
succeed  in  getting  an  exercise  dot-perfect.  Surely,  you 
do  not  mean  this.  I have  never  yet  had  a pupil  who  did 
not  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  really  it  is  not  at  all  difficult. 
How  on  earth  can  one  maintain  practical  perfection  in 
book  work  if  exercise  work  cannot  be  made  perfect — ^free 
from  blemish  ? Carelessness  is  but  a habit.  Automatic 
correctness  is  just  as  easy  as  any  other  good  habit,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  easier  to  write  good 
Braille  than  bad.  . . . Most  faults  are  due  to  want  of 
care  rather  than  to  want  of  knowledge. 

Try  to  realise  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  teacher  to 
help  you  till  you  do  your  very  best. 

Every  pupil  should  make  his  work  fit,  as  he  thinks,  for 
the  certificate  before  dreaming  of  sending  it  on  to  be 
examined. 

Whenever  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  in  obedience 
only  lies  salvation,  you  will  become  a beautiful  Braillist. 
Until  then  your  work  can  never  bless  either  the  blind  or 
yourself. 

It  is  true  that  none  loses  by  re-writing.  If  only  begin- 
ners could  realise  this  they  would  save  themselves  very 
much  drudgery. 

To  be  of  the  least  service  to  the  blind  one  should  do 
much  or  little  steadily.  With  great  gaps  of  months  none 
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could  do  good  work.  The  most  expert  find  their  work 
suffer  after  a month  of  enforced  idleness. 

The  chief  end  of  exercise  work  is  to  acquire  absolute 
accuracy.  It  is  attained  by  repeated  re-writings.  To  me 
it  is  well  nigh  unpardonable  to  let  a faulty  sheet  go  to  a 
teacher  with  a word  of  excuse.  It  is  far  too  cheap  a way 
to  be  a good  way.  ...  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  book  work  is,  of  necessity, 
lower  than  in  exercise  work.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
balance  wisely — ^in  a workmanlike  way — ^between  the  need 
of  absolute  accuracy  and  the  crying  need  of  the  bfind  for 
books  until  one  has  touched  perfection  in  exercise  work. 

Don’t  braille  when  tired.  All  your  work  for  the  blind 
should  be  done  rest  fully.  You  cannot  do  exercise  work 
well  except  you’re  fresh  for  it. 

The  writer  should  do  the  eighteen  exercises  of  Grade  I. 
Primer  before  attempting  the  higher  grade.  This  is  the 
quick  way.  Supposing  it  possible  to  give  an  hour  a day 
of  honest  work  to  Braille,  Grade  I.  should  be  mastered 
easily  in  a fortnight.  Grade  II.  should  then  take  not  more 
than  another  fortnight.  Then  the  Certificate  ! Grade  II. 
has  no  difiiculties  for  him  who  has  mastered  Grade  I.  . . . 
When  veteran  writers  come  to  me  for  training  it  is  in 
Grade  I.  that  they  fail  utterly,  very  often.  Their  know- 
ledge of  Grade  II.  is  perhaps  perfect,  but  their  Braille 
is  a curse  to  the  blind,  just  because  it  is  fundamentally 
BAD. 

Of  course  there  are  some  things  inseparable  from  the 
relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  that  you  will  have  to  accept. 
You  will  have  to  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  very  truth 
always — and  not  get  sulky  or  hurt  over  it.  How  on  earth 
can  I help  you  except  I give  blunt  truth  ? 

Really,  I cannot  correct  such  work  as  this.  In  your 
place  I would  either  do  better  or  give  up  at  once  without 
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further  waste  of  time.  . . . Braille  can  never  yield  its 
blessing  to  such  effort  as  you  are  giving  it  at  present. 

Your  notion  of  progress  lies  in  the  number  of  exercises 
you  do  in  a given  time.  It  is  quite  horrifying  to  find  you 
stumbling  about  almost  half  through  the  Primer  when,  to 
save  your  soul,  you  couldn’t  do  Exercise  2 correctly.  I’m 
not  blaming  you — ^not  I — I’m  just  trying  to  help  you. 

None  but  very  best  effort  should  be  sent  me.  How 
would  you  like  me  to  give  you  of  my  second  or  third  best  ? 
I will  gladly  work  with  and  for  you  if  you  will  but  work 
for  yourself.  Otherwise  I am  too  busy  to  give  you  a 
moment. 

In  the  case  of  Braille,  “ the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  ” consists  in  quality  of  work,  not  in  quantity. 
The  quantity  will  look  after  itself,  if  regard  will  be  had 
only  to  the  quality. 

I don’t  think  any  novice  should  “ judge  ” for  himself 
of  anything ; he  should  rest  his  work  upon  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules.  Not  till  long,  long  after  he  is 
certificated  can  he  properly  exercise  his  judgment. 

You  are  quite  (naturally)  wrong  in  hoping  rules  may  not 
be  rigidly  enforced  at  the  very  beginning  of  a pupil’s  work  ; 
that  is  just  the  time  when  they  must  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  binding.  . . . From  the  very  beginning  I insist 
on  dot-perfect  work.  You  see  you  want  to  reach  Braille 
expertness  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  I know  the  quick 
and  joyous  way  thereto — ^have  travelled  it  hundreds  of 
times  and  love  it.  It  is  by  re-writing  again  and  again  till 
mechanical  accuracy  becomes  automatic,  till  your  eyes 
have  become  trained,  by  the  aggravation  of  having  to 
re-write,  to  pick  out  your  faults. 

Of  course  the  best  Braille  work  is  done  without  the  use  of 
the  style.  All  exercises  should  be  done  mentally,  and  you 
should  have  resolved  your  doubts  and  verified  your 
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suppositions  by  reference  to  rules,  before  taking  your 
style  in  hand.  Then  you  will  not  be  distracted  and  can 
give  your  whole  mind  to  the  mechanical  part  of  your  work. 
You  must  read  much,  too. 

It  is  not  ordinary  carelessness  ; it  is  want  of  **  atten- 
tion ; the  most  difficult  of  all  a would-be  perfect 
BrailhsTs  troubles.  Time  and  practice  will  surmount 
this. 

The  only  way  to  free  sheets  from  slips  is  to  read  every 
dot ; suppose  it  takes  you  an  hour  to  write  a sheet,  it 
should,  just  now,  take  you  half  an  hour  to  read  it. 

It  is  better  to  give  the  blind  one  good  volume  than  fifty 
faulty  ones.  . . . Besides,  if  the  writer  does  not  make 
work  perfect,  some  over-worked  corrector  must  spend 
much  time  on  it. 

You  should  not  read  the  crib,  but  study  it  and  study 
your  print,  and  compare  the  two.  You  should  not  copy 
the  crib,  nor  follow  it  blindly,  any  more  than  you  should 
follow  your  print  when  it  is  obviously  wrong.  Every  point 
of  doubt  or  difficulty  should  send  you  searching  out  the 
whys  and  wherefores  in  the  Rules  or  Primers,  and  if  you 
cannot  find  these  they  should  form  queries  in  your  next 
letter  to  me.  Try  to  understand  everything  as  you  go 
along.  This  will  add  immensely  to  the  interest  of  your 
work  and  of  mine  too. 

You  are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  I object  to  pupils 
using  the  Key.  What  I do  object  to  is  the  copying  of  it, 
since  it  gives  me  no  chance  to  explain  points  of  difficulty. 
. . . The  object — or  one  of  the  objects — of  your  training 
with  me  is  to  acquire  an  understanding  knowledge  of 
Braille. 

You  do  not  surely  neglect  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Key  ? Properly  used,  it  is  a wonderful  help  to  the 
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student.  Copied,  it  is  a curse.  I think  the  proper  way 
of  doing  an  exercise  is  to  do  it  first  mentally,  supporting 
your  views,  resolving  your  doubts  by  reference  to  the  rules 
and  examples  that  apply  ; then  braille  it  on  your  frame  ; 
then  compare  your  work  with  the  Key.  If  it  differs  from 
the  Key,  find  out  why.  It  may  be  the  Key  is  wrong  ; it 
may  be  it  merely  translates  the  print-forms — ^in  which 
case  you  are  face  to  face  with  something  interesting  and 
instructive.  All  the  translations  I have  seen  have  been 
remarkably  beautiful — ^their  object  is  so  evident  and  they 
all  attain  it  so  aptly. 

Anything  will  not  suffice ; the  best  is  only  iust  good 
enough. 

The  essence  of  the  fault  here  is  the  underlying  attitude 
toward  technical  requirements.  What  difference  does 
it  make  ? ’*  It  makes  just  this  difference  ; the  right  way 
is  workmanlike  ; your  way  is  slip-shod,  ‘‘  don't-carish.*' 

Apart  from  all  else  one  should  train  till  a journeyman- 
like appreciation  of  Braille  uses  is  acquired  merely  for  the 
increased  joy  one  has  in  one's  work.  Except  voluntary 
workers  find  joy  in  their  toil,  they  will  never  do  well  nor 
reap  satisfaction  from  their  labour. 

The  fault  with  most  beginners  is  that  they  try  to  do  too 
much.  They  measure  their  progress  by  the  amount  they 
do  and  not  by  the  quality  of  the  work.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  beginners  to  realise  that  one 
single  sheet  dot-perfect  is  worth  more  than  loo  with  but 
one  mistake  in  each  sheet.  The  former  is  proof  of  pro- 
gress, the  latter  is  proof  that  the  need  of  accuracy  is  not 
yet  appreciated.  To  become  a good  Braillist  requires  the 
exercise  of  faculties  many — especially  women — ^have 
scarcely  used.  The  mental  discipline  is  excellent. 

Braille  is  a mirror  reflecting  faithfully  the  character  and 
inner  personality  of  a writer. 
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Read  every  rule  in  Grades  I.  and  II.  every  day  for  three 
months.  I never  began  to  work  for  three  years  until  after 
reading  these  rules.  Every  morning  I read  them  care- 
fully. They  hold  meanings  that  only  dawn  on  one  httle 
by  little.  No,  certainly  don’t  try  to  learn  the  rules  by 
heart.  Really  it  is  the  principles  imderlying  the  rules  one 
should  master — the  reasons  for  the  rules,  you  know.  This 
is  a matter  of  time.  ...  Of  course  one  should  have  these 
things  in  one’s  bones,  so  to  speak. 

There  should  be  no  false  notions  as  to  what  the  Certifi- 
cate stands  for.  It  simply  certifies  that  the  holder  is  fit 
to  attempt  plain  book  work  with  the  constant  assistance 
of  a qualified  Corrector.  The  Certificate  saves  the  blind 
from  utterly  incompetent  writers,  that  is  all. 

You  should  for  some  time  spend  as  long  in  reading  over 
each  two  fines  as  you  spend  in  writing  them.  Read  from 
the  raised  side  always.  It  does  not  matter  a whit  how 
long  you  spend  over  each  sheet.  What  does  matter  is  that 
you  get  each  dot-perfect  and  know  that  it  is  so.  Every 
doubt  you  should  resolve  by  references  to  rules  and  my 
earlier  corrections. 

You  are  doing  just  right  in  “ playing  about  ” with  the 
machine.  . . . Such  time  is  not  wasted.  People  waste 
time  in  hurry — ^waste  it  terribly.  They  work  hard  with 
their  hands  where  they  should  be  using  their  minds. 
The  only  time  that  is  wasted  is  that  which  produces  faulty 
work,  100  sheets  or  10,000.  The  time  given  to  get  one 
page  of  dot-perfect  work  is  time  well  spent — time  saved. 
One’s  object  should  be  to  do  well,  not  much — then  much 
is  really  done  well. 

Suppose  you  could  arrange  just  one  sheet  a day  of 
practically  perfect  book  work,  you  would  have  added  five 
good  volumes  to  the  Library  in  the  course  of  a year  and, 
did  all  the  other  500  writers  do  as  well,  there  would  be 
2,500  beautifully  brailled  new  books  for  the  blind.  You 
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see  it  totals  up  ! Don’t  try  to  do  much  ; try  to  do 
well. 

Ordinary  libraries  merely  circulate  books  ; we  produce 
them. 

It  is  astonishing  how  often  one  may  read  over  rules  and 
yet  not  realise  the  necessity  of  being  controlled  by  them. 
. . . They  are  so  simple,  given  in  words  so  little  imposing, 
that  one  passes  over  their  sense  and  does  not  realise  how 
vitally  important  it  is  to  give  imphcit  obedience  to 
them. 

Don’t  spell  faster  than  you  can  braille.  Take  your  work 
off  the  pins  the  moment  a slip  is  noticed. 

Having  brailled  a page  read  it  over  with  great  care — 
taking  pains  to  note  each  dot.  Never  let  a sheet  leave 
you  with  one  known  blemish. 

In  book  work  never  braille  a doubt.  Get  it  cleared 
away. 

In  exercise  work  braille  all  doubts  . . . and  call 
attention  to  them  by  the  sign  ? or  otherwise.  . . . 

In  your  general  reading  you  will  often  note  print  uses 
which  you  do  not  know  how  to  braille.  Make  your 
Corrector  tell  you.  Compel  him  to  give  you  his  authority 
. . . a Corrector  has  no  right  to  lay  down  rulings.  It  is 
his  place  to  voice  the  rulings  of  authority. 

Having  done  a few  sheets,  put  them  by.  Let  them  cool. 
In  a few  days  take  them  up,  not  as  though  you  had 
done  them,  but  as  though,  say,  I had  done  them.  Now 
you  are  not  a writer  but  a corrector.  Don’t  forget 
this.  Run  through  these  sheets  as  though  an  enemy  had 
done  them  ; be  merciless.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  pleasure  you  may  find  in  pursuing  your  own 
faults. 

Have  you  a Braille  note-book  ? I think  the  quickest 
way  to  overcome  these  faults,  to  which  the  most  expert 
are  as  apt  as  the  newest  writers,  is  to  debit  oneself  with 
them.  When  brailling,  I have  beside  me  my  note -book. 
...  If  I have  to  erase,  I debit  myself  with  the  erasure. 
Should  I be  compelled  to  use  the  outer  margin  to  avoid 
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erasure,  or  to  effect  a correction,  I note  it.  I note  a sheet 
sacrificed — a sheet  lost  because  of  some  fault  I cannot 
rectify. 

Little  by  httle  one's  work  improves.  The  debiting  of 
each  fault,  the  comparing  of  the  awful  totals,  the  con- 
scientious re-writing,  all  tend  to  form  the  habit  of  care- 
fulness. 

Am  I asking  you  who  have,  perhaps,  but  an  hour  or 
two  a day  to  give  to  Braille  to  follow  my  methods  ? Not 
at  all.  I just  tell  you  how  I went  to  work  when  I was 
heart-sick  with  avoidable  slips. 

I do  not — ^will  not — dhurry.  The  quickest  way  is  to 
take  time — to  go  slow.  Find  comfort  and  a rich  return 
of  real  enjoyment  by  doing  your  work  well  rather  than 
quickly. 

However  one  manages,  one  thing  is  sure ; a pupil 
should  have  aU  the  rules  and  all  the  information  the  teacher 
has  given  at  elbow,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
referred  to  at  once. 

Have  you  a Braille  note-book  at  your  elbow  in  which 
you  can  jot  down  whatever  comes  to  mind  ? Stray 
thoughts  come  to  one,  hover  about  for  a while  and  go. 
When  one  comes  to  write  a query  letter  these  vagrant 
thoughts  are  beyond  reach  ; and  much  in  knowledge — 
and  very  much  in  interest — ^is  lost . 

Of  course  you  are  anxious  to  get  on  to  contracted 
Braille ; the  quick  way  is  to  get  these  first  exercises 
perfect.  The  more  thoroughly  you  understand  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  what  you  are  now  doing,  the  easier  you 
will  find  your  later  work.  If  only  you  could  realise  the 
vital  need  of  perfect  work — and  this  means  study  of  the 
rules  and  examples  given — ^you  would  gallop  to  the 
Certificate  in  no  time. 

You  ride  rough-shod  over  rules  as  though  obedience 
were  quite  unnecessary.  This  is  very  wrong.  The  one 
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thing  that  separates  the  expert  from  the  useless  would-be 
Braillist  is  just  obedience.  The  expert  obeys — ^you  don*t. 
I put  it  to  you  that  obedience  is  obviously  the  only  path  to 
Braille  efficiency,  and  I put  it  to  you,  too,  that  no  pupil 
has  a right  to  send  a teacher  faulty  work.  ...  It  is  not 
by  writing  much,  but  well,  that  the  pupil  progresses. 

My  way  is  the  slow  (very  quick)  way  we  all  have  to 
come  down  to  sooner  or  later  ; absolute  submission  to  the 
Rules. 


Teacher's  Attitude. 

I have  trained  you  to  write  and  now  it  is  my  duty  to 
train  you  to  teach.  Wherefore  I have  marked  faults  in 
your  letters — ^faults  that  don't  matter  much  in  a writer, 
but  are  very  serious  in  a teacher.  You  see  your  reports 
should  be  punctuationally  correct,  else  you  mislead  your 
pupil  and  expose  yourself  to  bitter  humiliation.  Again, 
as  a writer,  it  is  sufficient  to  follow  any  one  dictionary 
blindly,  but  every  teacher  must  study  the  principles  of 
syllabication  so  as  to  know  a bad  word-division  from 
perhaps  several  perfectly  correct  but  varying  methods  of 
dividing  words.  You  must  study  print-uses,  too— -uses 
you  have  taken  for  granted  aU  your  days.  You  must 
read  much  Braille,  studying  Braille  technique  always. 
Your  work  as  a teacher  will  open  up  a new  Braille  world 
to  you.  You  will  discover,  too,  how  little  you  really 
know  about  anything.  Everybody  has  this  humbling 
experience  to  pass  through.  Your  knowledge  of  Braille 
per  se,  supposing  it  faultless,  is  the  least  of  your  necessary 
equipment  as  a teacher. 

There  is  just  one  rule  by  which  a corrector  or  a teacher 
should  be  guided— the  Golden  Rule.  Follow  that  and 
your  reports  will  never  be  perfunctory.  Follow  that  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  give  needed  help.  It's  no  use  finding 
fault  with  a writer  or  pupil  except  you  show  in  what  the 
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fault  consists  or  how  to  avoid  the  fault.  One*s  whole  aim 
is  to  help  and  to  encourage.  It  is  right  to  damn  work  ; 
it  is  even  urgent  to  do  so,  if  the  work  is  bad.  It  is  equally 
urgent  to  give  help. 

If  the  work  of  pupils  be  serious,  that  of  teachers  is  far 
more  serious  and  it  makes  demands  upon  one’s  mind  and 
conscience  which  no  teacher  should — but  nearly  all  do — 
refuse. 

I hold  very  strongly  that  no  Corrector  should  lay  down 
rules  ; he  has  enough  to  do  if  he  voice  them.  He  has  a 
right  to  quote  best  tactile  print  uses  where  no  rules 
control.  The  Library  no  longer  has  any  preference  in 
technical  Braille  matters.  You  have  from  me  very 
expHcitly  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Library  for  many 
months  now.  It  is  not  hkely  to  alter. 

Absolute  fidehty  to  print,  either  by  literal  transcription, 
or  adequate  “ translation  ” of  best  print  uses  ; submission 
to  the  rules  and  uniformity  with  best  current  machine- 
produced  Braille.  Do  you  want  anything  better  ? This 
allows  a writer  some  room  for  personal  discretion  occa- 
sionally, just  as  it  does  the  Library. 

It  wants  a good  stock  of  kindly  brutality  to  get  the 
glimmerings  of  Braille  into  most  beginners. 

So  soon  as  you  begin  to  try  even  to  correct,  you  will  find 
yourself  wanting  in  ever  so  many  things.  You  will  have 
sense  enough  to  realise  your  deficiencies,  though  you  will 
be  often  surprised  to  find  yourself  quite  at  your  wits’  end, 
and  at  the  end  of  your  knowledge  also. 

Were  your  general  store  of  information  a hundred  times 
greater  than  it  is,  yet  it  would  often  fail  you.  One  has  to 
have  recourse  to  encyclopaedias,  and  amazingly  often  to 
dictionaries.  One  should  have  a close,  workmanlike 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Braille  and  its  uses — of 
what  is  essential,  of  what  is  indifferent.  This  knowledge 
can  only  be  gained  by  much  reading  of  Braille — of  good 
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Braille  and  of  bad.  There  are  proper  and  improper  modes 
of  dealing  with  faulty  work.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
the  one  from  the  other  except  the  methods  employed  by 
journeymen  Braille  compositors  be  studied. 

I return  immediately  all  work  containing  faults  a careful 
reading  over  of  sheets  should  discover  to  a pupil.  Sheets 
must  leave  writers  absolutely  faultless — so  far  as  known. 
If  it  is  necessary,  they  must  be  re-written  twenty  times  to 
get  them  perfect.  I don't  care  if  a sheet  have  a hundred 
mistakes,  so  long  as  they  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  a 
pupil,  but  I won't  correct  slack  work. 

Think  I'm  a terrible  fellow  ? I'm  not.  I haven't  lost 
one  pupil  yet.  I am  as  severe  as  I know  how  to  be,  but 
my  heart  is  kindly  ; never  yet  have  I written  a report  on 
work  with  aught  but  keenest  desire  to  serve.  If  I examine 
sheets  with  a lens,  it  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  my  pupils. 

For  many  many  reasons  the  formal  report  is  to  be 
deprecated ; one  cannot  be  thorough  and  avoid  the 
appearance  of  harshness.  One  cannot  encourage,  awaken 
enthusiasm,  elucidate  difficulties  to  many  simple  souls  in 
formal  reports.  In  friendly  chat  it  is  possible  to  help 
without  discouraging  or  giving  offence  by  frankness. 
The  utmost  candour  is  possible  in  a personal  letter  of 
correction — ^provided  always  the  teacher  is  not  shirking 
his  work  and  the  pupil  knows  it — and  if  behind  the 
correction  is  a quiet,  kindly  spirit. 

I will  examine  no  book  work  done  by  an  uncertificated 
writer.  It  is  a crime  to  the  blind  to  allow  an  unqualified 
writer  to  send  work  to  any  institution  whatever.  I'll 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  it.  . . . The  days  of  slip-shod 
Braille — anything  good  enough  for  the  blind,  you  know  ! 
— are  passing — and  high  time  they  did. 

I can  rule  off  my  own  bat  upon  extra~'Bxdi]\.e  uses,  that 
is,  print  uses  ; but  on  all  Braille  matters  I am  but  a voice 
— a sort  of  gramophone.  ...  I have  no  pretensions  to 
personal  expertness,  nor  do  the  views  I voice  always  meet 
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with  my  personal  approval,  but  they  may  always  be  relied 
upon  as  official.  I am  glad  to  voice  these  views  and 
follow  them  in  my  own  work  for  the  sake  of  assuring 
uniformity.  ...  To  secure  uniformity  in  essentials  is  so 
important  that  I would  willingly  sacrifice  very  much. 
There  is  just  one  thing  I claim  for  myself.  I do  urge  that 
I am  obedient.  I obey,  without  question,  every  rule  and 
authoritative  decision,  and  I follow  best  BraiUe  usages  as 
found  in  current  stereotyped  Braille. 


To  a Corrector  : 

Be  kind  always.  Be  truthful  always.  Be  thorough 
always.  Give  work,  not  flattery.  Pleasant  truths,  if 
possible  (and  they  are  generally),  but  truth,  truth,  truth, 
ever. 

When  writers  ask  for  counsel  upon  (these)  matters, 
quote  Instructions  to  Braille  Writers  or  refer  writers  to 
its  rules.  But  don't  say,  or  even  think,  that  these  rules 
tell  writers  how  things  “ should  " be  done.  They  tell 
how  they  may  well  be  done.  But  don’t  you  dare  to 
recommend  any  way.  Just  give  the  official  rule  or  rulings 
and  be  content. 

Upon  most  matters  Correctors  could  rule  safely  could 
they  be  content  to  voice  official  rulings ; nearly  every 
inexperienced  Corrector  says  I think,”  or  “in  my 
opinion,”  etc.  It  is  their  business  never  to  express  an 
opinion,  never  to  give  a ruling  except  they  give  chapter 
and  verse. 

So  far  as  possible  now,  all  volumes  are  corrected  with 
the  aid  of  the  print.  Experience  has  shown  the  urgent 
need  of  this.  One  should  be  faithful  to  text,  down  to  the 
least  comma. 

Personally,  I believe  it  wrong  to  correct  sheets  contain- 
ing known  faults.  It  permits  a pupil  to  think  faults  can 
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be  left  and  dot-perfect  work  will  always  be  beyond  them. 
The  best  only  is  good  enough. 

It  is  not  a real  service  to  any  writer  to  correct  for  him 
errors  he  should  correct  himself. 


The  Educative  Value  of  Braille. 

The  educative  value  to  the  blind  of  good  work  should 
never  be  out  of  your  mind  ; whence  one  cannot  too  care- 
fully place  before  the  blind  these  Braille  equivalents  of 
significant  print  uses  which  the  rules  require  and  best 
current  Braille  exhibits.  Print  distinctions  mean  much 
to  us  ; their  Braille  equivalents  should  mean  much  to  the 
blind.  One  should  seek  to  represent  best  print  arrange- 
ments— to  give  a writer's  thought  as  perfect  a Braille 
setting  as  possible. 

If  you  are  of  my  mind,  you  will,  you  must,  make  your 
work  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can — because  it  is  right  to 
do  one’s  best ; because  so  you  will  best  benefit  the  blind  ; 
because  so  you  will  gain  the  richest  satisfaction  from  your 
beneficent  labours. 


Through  the  Mill  of  Re-writing. 

Your  floor  is  strewn  "with  spoilt  sheets  ? This  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  The  quick,  joyous  way  to  mechanical 
accuracy  is  the  aggravating  way  of  re-writing.  I have 
spent  sixteen  hours  over  one  sheet  to  get  it  right.  Up  to 
the  day  when  I slaved  from  early  morning  to  late  night 
over  one  sheet  I had  been  quite  unable  to  do  flawless  work. 
I left  out  a sign  or  a space  or  did  some  silly  thing  or  other 
and  had  the  feeling  that  perfection  was  unattainable.  It 
was  only  with,  the  courage  of  despair  that  I kept  at  it  on 
that  fateful  day.  Perhaps  it  was  the  best  day  of  my  life. 
I gained  that  day  a victory  over  myself  and  such  a burning 
love  for  Braille  that,  in  the  years  since,  practical  perfection 
has  been  easy  and  my  love  has  never  cooled.  My  joy 
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in  my  work  is  fresh  every  morning  and  still  fresh  every 
night.  Year  in,  year  out,  Braille  blesses  my  life.  . . . 
Braille  has  a blessing  for  all  who  love  it  for  itself.  It  will 
richly  repay  devotion. 


The  Need  of  Accuracy. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  acquire  in  Braille  is  mechani- 
cal accuracy.  It  must  be  acquired.  It  can  be.  It  is 
acquired  daily  by  my  pupils.  The  time  to  acquire  it  is  at 
the  very  outset ; the  longer  the  delay,  the  greater  the 
difficulty.  . . . 

I know  but  one  way  of  attaining  to  accuracy  : re- 
writing. If  you  look  at  the  last  sentence  of  p.  3 of 
Grade  I.  Primer,  you  will  see  when  one  should  re-write  in 
book  work.  Now  in  book  work  one  has  to  be  content  with 
practical  perfection  ; but  in  exercise  work  one  is  content 
with  nothing  less  than  ideal  perfection.  One  can  never 
reach  practical  perfection  in  book  work  except  by  way  of 
ideal  perfection  in  exercise  work.  Except  one  has  realised 
in  one’s  own  work  absolute  perfection,  a correct  notion  of 
practical  perfection  is  impossible.  Once  one  has  realised 
ideal  perfection,  the  every-day  excellence — termed  prac- 
tical perfection— is  easy,  and  nothing  less  could  satisfy. 
What,  then,  I require  of  a perfectly  new  beginner,  is  that 
he  get  Exercises  i and  2 dot  perfect  before  going  on  to 
Exercises  3 and  4,  and  these  must  be  faultless  before 
Exercise  5 is  attempted,  and  so  on.  Time  spent  in  re- 
writing is  not  time  wasted,  but  time  saved.  One  should 
set  about  each  exercise  as  though  one  had  a lifetime  to 
perfect  it  in.  One’s  whole  aim  should  be  to  get  the  exer- 
cise free  from  blemish  and  one  should  be  indifferent  as  to 
the  number  of  sheets  wasted.  In  truth,  not  one  is  wasted 
— ^the  saving  later  on  is  great. 

Itis  . . . true  that  the  copy,  far  and  away  the  most 
valuable,  is  the  original  copy  made  by  some  voluntary 
helper.  Our  little  monuments  in  Braille  we  erect  our- 
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selves,  most  of  us  are  human  enough  to  wish  them  to 
endure — a little  while,  at  least.  Forgive  me  if  I say,  I get 
a certain  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  twenty 
years  hence,  when  I shall  have  been  forgotten,  my  work 
will  still  be  of  some  use.  One  of  the  books  I read  oftenest 
is  twenty-eight  years  old  and  as  good  to-day  as  when 
bound. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  twenty  years  our  work  bears 
witness  to  our  endeavour  and  yields  joy  to  a few  at  least, 
if  we  do  it  on  suitable  material. 

The  standard  of  technical  excellence  that  may  be  taken 
as  the  lowest  possible  of  acceptance  is  that  of,  say,  the 
Star  or  the  Evening  News.  Some  writers'  work  can  to-day 
challenge  comparison  with  the  Times  in  accuracy. 

It  is  my  conviction  supported  by  the  work  of  very  many 
pupils  that  practically  perfect  Braille  is  not  only  within 
the  reach  of  every  earnest  Braillist  of  just  average 
intelligence,  but  that  such  Braille  is  easier  than  faulty 
Braille. 

And  now,  before  I run  through  your  work  and  queries, 
let  me  chat  with  you  a little  as  teacher  to  pupil ; it  will 
help  us  much  if  we  can  look  at  our  work  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  standard  I shall  strive  to  keep  before 
us  is  Absolute  Perfection.  We  may  not  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, but  we  will  try  to — ^will  strive  for  nothing  less.  When 
you  fail  as  a writer,  I will  try  to  come  to  your  assistance, 
and  when  I fail  as  a teacher,  you  will  come  to  mine,  won't 
you? 

There  is  nothing  like  a good  hand-written  volume. 
Properly  treated  it  will  last  twenty  years.  For  twenty 
years  our  work  will  advertise  us  who  have  done  it!  For 
twenty  years  poor  blind  copyists  will  be  multiplying  our 
errors  I For  twenty  years  our  work  will  be  criticised  by 
— not  always  generous — readers.  For  twenty  years  one 
is  setting  an  example-— a good  one  or  a bad  one. 
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We  each  owe  a duty  to  ourselves  which  should  come 
before  every  other  duty  ; we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  do  our 
very  best.  The  moral  effect  upon  ourselves  of  shirking  is 
terrible  and,  beheve  me,  the  effect  upon  others  is  very  bad. 

It  is  not  carelessness  (in  any  ordinary  sense)  that  leads 
one  to  keep  doing  really  idiotic  things  when  learmng 
Braille,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  all  beginners  that  the 
more  painstaking  they  seem  to  be  the  greater  and  more 
stupid  their  faults.  Re-writing  is  the  cure. 

Once  the  vital  necessity  of  craftsmanhke  work  is  really 
grasped  the  rest  is  easy,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  be  accurate 
as  to  be  inaccurate.  If  hand-made  books  are  not  to  become 
a thing  of  the  past  they  must  be  able  to  compare  without 
suffering  with  the  beautiful  work  produced  by  machine 
printing.  If  a BraiUe  compositor  with  hammer  and 
punch  can  do  good  honest  work  on  a zinc  plate  for  30^*  ^ 
week,  educated  friends  of  the  blind  can  do  as  well  with  the 
convenient  typewriter  or  the  stylus  on  manilla  sheets. 
What  a poor  bhnd  devil  can  do  for  bread  and  cheese  we 
can  do  for  love  of  the  bhnd.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose we  cannot  turn  out  practically  perfect  work  , it  only 
needs  that  we  should  understand  the  importance  of  sound 
work  and  that  we  should  train  to  do  it. 

The  very  quick  and  joyous  way  to  Braille  excellence  is  to 
get  everything  perfect  before  tackhng  the  next  thing. 
Everybody  who  works  with  me  has  to  send  me  faultless 
work  before  going  on  to  fresh  difficulties.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  success.  . . . Submission  is  the  price  of  expertness. 
I have  to  submit  and  so  must  you. 


Mechanical  accuracy  should  be  acquired  in  the  first 
seven  exercises  of  the  Grade  I.  Primer.  With  raw 
beginners  the  first  fortnight  is  generaUy  sufficient  for  the 
getting  of  the  right  hang  of  things.  A passed  writer  who 
has  it  not  gets  it  only  by  dint  of  much  misery  on  the  part  of 
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the  teacher  and  some  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
In  Braille  it  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

You  could  not  imagine  the  low  standard  by  which 
writers  measure  their  work  ! It  is  perfectly  heartbreaking! 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  persons  of  average  intelligence 
can  suppose  the  miserable  stuff  they  turn  out  to  be  “ good 
enough  for  the  blind. 


Technique. 

Most  (of  your  faults)  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  you, 
perhaps,  have  thought  to  be  Braille.  Everybody  has  the 
same  experience ; it  is  the  things  that  go  with  the  mechanical 
act  of  transcribing  over  which  pupils  trip.  These  things 
belong  to  Braille  technique  and  have  to  be  mastered. 
These  little  things  are  generally  obvious  the  moment  one^s 
attention  is  called  to  them.  They  are  points  with  which 
our  reading  from  childhood  has  familiarised  us ; yet  we 
overlook  them  when  we  have  to  build  up  work  ourselves. 

It  is  thought  that  a knowing  of  the  various  symbols 
and  contractions  and  abbreviations  is  sufficient.  It  is  not 
so.  There  are  hundreds,  thousands  of  extra-Braille 
things  that  must  be  mastered  before  one  can  be  a good 
Braillist— and  these  things  are  just  those  about  which  the 
average  person  is  not  concerned. 


Workmanship. 

It  is  not  a fault  to  have  large  dots  . . . but  it  is  a fault 
to  have  flat  ones.  Her  dots  are  flat  only  because  she  does 
not  force  the  style  to  the  bottom  of  the  guide  pits.  Tell 
her  to  hold  the  style  upright  and  to  force  it  home  always 
and  she  will  get  lovely  dots.  ' 

Plump,  dome-like  dots  will  last  for  many  years  ; such 
dots  as  the  dots  5 I here  mark  can  have  no  life  and  once 
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they  are  gone  your  work  is  gone.  I like  to  think  my  work 
will  live  when  I am  dead.  Why  should  not  yours  ? 

As  the  strength  of  a chain  is  measured  by  its  weakest 
links,  so  is  the  life  of  a Braille  volume  measured  by  its 
feeblest  dots.  Once  these  have  perished  hundreds  of  good 
strong  dots  must  perish  too,  since  without  the  full  com- 
plement of  dots  signs  are  unintelligible. 

Your  dots  are  very  irregular — some  bold,  some  very 
feeble.  Your  work  will  endure  only  while  the  feeble  dots 
remain  legible.  This  thought  ought  to  punish  you 
severely.  YouVe  robbed  your  labour  of  years  of  use- 
fulness, and  quite  needlessly. 

ril  tell  you  what  to  do  first  of  all,  send  me  one  page  of 
•• — see?  Use,  that  is,  all  the  keys  in  every  cell  of 

every  hne  of  the  page.  I send  you  a line  of  them.  Get 
yours  as  good  as  mine  before  you  send  me  the  sheet.  See 
that  there  is  not  one  single  imperfect  dot.  Don’t  try  to 
braille  fast ; don’t  punch,  but  rather  squeeze  the  styles 
through  the  paper.  You’ll  hear  the  crunching  of  the 
fibre.  Make  sure  every  style  goes  home.  By  and  by  when 
you  gain  speed  your  touch  upon  the  keys  will  change,  but 
at  no  time  will  it  become  staccato. 

If  you  can  send  me  the  three  exercises  in  a week’s  time, 
you  may  congratulate  yourself — ^providing,  that  is,  that 
they  are  perfect.  You’ll  have  to  keep  on  doing  them  till 
they  are  faultless — dot  perfect.  After  that  you’ll  be  able 
to  send  me  one  exercise  a day  possibly.  Let  us  suppose 
you  gain  your  Certificate  in  six  weeks’  time,  two  weeks 
out  of  that  will  be  given  to  making  a right  beginning. 

You  should  be  well  above  your  writer,  else  you  have  little 
power.  I often  braille  standing  with  the  writer  on  my 
work  table.  This  gives  tremendous  power.  If  you  reach 
your  arms  forward  so  that  the  force  used  is  got  from  your 
fingers  only,  your  dots  are  bound  to  be  uneven  and  you 
must  soon  tire.  Your  keys  should  be  at  about  the  same 
relative  level  as  the  keyboard  of  a piano.  And  your  hands 
should  be  held  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  a 
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pianist’s.  This  will  give  you  the  weight  and  power  of 
your  forearms.  You  will  need  the  aid  of  this  force  in 
getting  good  dots  when  signs  have  four  or  more  dots. 

Want  of  oil  does  not  account  for  ghost  dots.  Very 
little  oil  should  be  used  on  the  Stainsby-Wayne.  It  does 
not  like  oil.  A sixpenny  bottle  of  the  colourless,  odourless, 
very  thin  oil  used  on  the  ordinary  sighted  typewriters  will 
be  half  full  when  your  children’s  grandchildren  are  grown 
up  to  be  Braillists.  Take  a fine  knitting  needle,  dip  it  in 
the  bottle  of  oil,  let  it  drip  and,  finally,  tap  it  against  the 
inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  free  it  from  drops  of  oil, 
then  touch  the  bearing  parts.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
done,  pass  the  needle  along  the  rack  teeth — or  use  your 
fingers  if  you  prefer.  Then  the  writer  should  be  in  good 
form  for,  say,  six  months.  Mine  does  not  get  oiled  so 
often  by  any  means  and  yet  I use  it  many  hours  every  day. 

Ghost  dots  result  from  insufficient  pressure  and  from 
that  alone.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a uniform  pressure  on  all 
six  keys  as  the  strength  of  one’s  fingers  varies.  It  is 
generally  in  the  signs  having  five  or  six  dots  that  trouble 
is  found,  especially  if  these  signs  are  repeated.  The 
remedy  is  simple  and,  with  practice,  efficient.  One 
must  make  sure  that  each  style  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
Barbier  groove  by  pressing  every  key  firmly.  If  one 
brailles  slowly  this  can  always  be  done  and  gradually  the 
speed  will  increase.  When  you  become  expert  you  will 
notice  that  involuntarily  the  pressure  exercised  is  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  dots  a sign  has.  Were  you  to 
listen  to  an  expert  operator  you  could  tell  by  the  sound, 
and  the  break  in  the  rhythm,  when  signs  having  several 
dots  were  embossed. 


Punctuation. 

The  blind  can  only  appreciate  correct  punctuation  when 
the  work  of  the  voluntary  writer  has  familiarised  it  to 
them. 
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All  writers  on  punctuation  are  faddists  ; that  is  why  one 
cannot  follow  any  of  them  bhndly,  though  much  can  be 
learned  from  every  one  of  them.  It  is  not  even  possible 
for  a Braillist  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  We  must  be  guided  by  our  print  text  and  by  best 
average  print  uses  as  found  in,  say,  the  Times ^ The 
Spectator,  etc. 

'Tis  amusing  to  a man  or  woman  in  middle  hfe  to  go 
back  to  the  A B C of  things  which  for  years  the  cares 
and  distractions  of  life  have  thrust  out  of  mind.  Such 
petty  things  as  commas,  and  semicolons,  and  quotes,  and 
abbreviation  points  don’t  count  in  the  life  of  the  busy  man 
or  woman  ; but  they  are  of  vital  importance  in  Braille, 
and  become  important  to  all  who  study  them. 

A dash  may  begin  a hne  of  Braille,  but  you  can’t  separate 
a dash  from  a colon.  ...  You  not  only  destroy  the  sign, 
but  make  each  of  its  parts  signify  something  unknown  to 
grammatical  construction. 

It  is  true  that  to-day’s  use  requires  a dash  to  follow  the 
colon  when  the  latter  sign  precedes  a paragraph  ; the  dash 
leads  the  mind  to  it.  But  again,  suppose  the  colon  to  be 
followed  by  displayed  examples  ; no  dash  is  needed.  The 
examples  belong  to  the  paragraph.  It  is  not  usual  to  use 
the  dash  with  the  colon  except  the  following  word  be 
paragraphed. 

The  **  rule  ” or  two-em  dash  is  used  where  a sentence 
is  interrupted,  left  unfinished,  or  ends  quite  unexpectedly. 
...  It  denotes  the  omission  of  a word  or  part  of  a word 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  print  in  full.  . . . 

When  standing  for  an  objectionable  word  or  a suppressed 
name  it  is  preceded  by  a space  and  followed  either  by  a 
space  or  a punctuation. 

In  books  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  novel  the  two-em 
(or  long)  dash  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  omission 
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(i)  of  a word  or  (2)  part  of  a word  which  is  undesirable  to 
print  in  full.  If  the  long  dash  stands  for  a word  it  is 
spaced  as  a'  word  ; if  it  stands  for  part  of  a word  it  follows 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  without  intervening  space, 
just  as  the  letters  it  represents  would  do. 

The  two-em  dash  may  always  begin  a line  of  Braille 

except  it  represent  medial  letters  of  a word  as  “ d d,’' 

or  final  letters  of  a word  as  ‘‘  The  d you  are  ! ’* 

It  is  almost  never  possible  to  alter  print  form  and  retain 
the  original  punctuation.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  need 
in  Braille,  as  in  other  things,  of  exercising  one’s  ordinary, 
every-day  intelligence. 


Italics. 

From  Note  i to  Exercise  16,  Grade  I.  Primer,  [you 
should]  deduce  a fact  which  should  be  known  to  all 
trained  Braillists ; the  italicisation  in  print  is  reproduced 
in  Braille  when  it  is  significant.  If  italics  are  used  in 
print  with  merely  a pictorial  value  no  purpose  is 
served  by  italicising  in  Braille. 


Word  Division. 

The  use  of  every  contraction  has  to  give  way  to  the 
necessity  of  correctly  dividing  words  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Words  must  be  correctly  divided.  We  of  the  Library 
have  a very  simple  rule,  which  requires  no  knowledge  of 
etymology  ; it  is  the  rule  of  the  sound  ; that  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  we  divide  words  so  as  to  exhibit  their  pronuncia- 
tion. With  this  always  in  mind  we  generally  divide  on 
the  first  of  two  consonants,  when  two  occur  between  two 
vowels  (as  bal-lot  ”),  and,  when  convenient,  we  preserve 
the  simplest  form  of  a word  (as  kiss-ing,”  “ count-ing  ”). 
When  a sound  is  represented  by  two  letters  (a  digraph) 
as  th,”  ch,”  etc.,  they  are  regarded  as  one  letter — that 
is,  are  not  separated,  viz.,  “ cath-o-lic.”  The  following 
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simple  rule  will  generally  save  you  from  error  : if  the 
vowel  be  long  and  accented,  divide  on  it ; if  short  and 
unaccented,  divide  on  it ; if  short  and  accented,  divide  on 
the  following  consonant  or  digraph. 

I write  for  you  a few  simple  rules  for  word  divisions. 

Words  of  one  syllable  are  never  divided. 

Prefixes,  affixes  and  compound  words  are  divided,  the 
first  two  from  the  root,  and  the  last  into  the  words  that 
compose  them,  as  “ mis-deed,”  “ harm-less,’"  lov-er, 

“ hand-book.” 

When  two  vowels  come  together,  and  do  not  form  a 
diphthong,  they  are  divided,  as  ” la-i-ty,”  ” a-e-ri-al.” 

When  two  consonants  come  together  between  two 
vowels,  they  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  ” tab-let. 
Not,  however,  if  the  second  vowel  is  but  half-sounded,  as 
” ta-ble,”  nor  if  the  second  vowel  is  part  of  an  affix,  as 
” coun-ter  ” (comp.  ” coun-ter-act  ”). 

As  a general  rule,  syllables  should  begin,  as  far  as  the 
pronunciation  allows,  with  a consonant. 

Yet  as  a syllable  is  properly  such  a combination  of 
letters  as  is  pronounced  by  a single  effort  of  the  voice, 
consonants  should  generally  be  joined  to  the  vowels  which 
they  modify  in  pronunciation. 

Hence  the  little  rule,  which,  if  used  intelligently,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  every  hundred  is  a safe  guide  : divide 
on  the  consonant  or  digraph  following  a short  accented 
vowel ; in  all  other  cases  divide  on  the  vowel — whether 
long  or  short. 

One  should  remember,  we,  as  Braillists,  seek  to  so  divide 
words  as  to  give  their  true  pronunciation  to  blind  readers 
who  have  not — ^like  us — ready  recourse  to  dictionaries. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  had  word  divisions  from 
such  as  may  differ  from  our  syllabication,  yet  may  be 
good. 

Quotation  from  Professor  Skeat ; — 

“ The  rule  for  the  division  of  words  is  not  * the  rule  of 
the  root  ’ by  any  means,  but  the  rule  of  the  sound,  or 
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pronunciation.  It  is  much  best  to  ignore  the  root  and  go 
by  the  sound.  . . . Nothing  is  gained  by  pretending  to 
keep  the  root  intact,  when  the  spoken  utterance  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.'’ 

I love  to  preserve  the  root  when  I can  also  exhibit  the 
true  sound  of  a word,  but  I find  no  least  fault  with  those 
who  ignore  the  root  altogether. 

Except  you  make  a study  of  word  divisions  you  will 
often  be  embarrassed,  hence  I say  to  you  as  to  others, 
either  study  the  subject  or  follow  Webster. 

It  was  a shock  to  me,  when  I first  began  to  braille,  to 
ignore  derivations.  I was  rather  stubborn  about  it  too  ; 
I brailled  two  volumes,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  exhibit 
the  etymology  in  my  word  divisions  ; but  I was  wrong. 
What  on  earth  does  the  average  sighted  person  care  about 
derivations  ! That  which  distinguishes  the  speech  of  the 
educated  from  that  of  the  illiterate  is  pronunciation.  The 
blind,  who  cannot,  as  we,  turn  to  a pronouncing  dictionary, 
are  greatly  helped  by  divisions  which  present  to  them  the 
correct  pronunciation. 


Contraction. 

A contraction  ” in  Braille  is  a sign  that  stands  for  two 
or  more  letters  which  form — 

(1)  the  first  part  of  a word,  as  “ s^ay,” 

(2)  the  middle  of  a word,  as  ''  casde,” 

(3)  the  last  part  of  a word,  as 

or  (4)  the  entire  word,  as  ''  still” 

Hence  no  contraction  can  stand  for  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  a word  except  it  be  a word  sign.  . . . Subject  to  this, 
contractions  are  to  be  used,  when  available,  in  abbrevia- 
tions, as  for  ''  st(reet).” 

You  ask  why  vice-versd  ” isn’t  contracted,  since  one 
freely  contracts  “per  cent.”  There  is  a distinction 
between  “ vice-versa  ” and  “ vice-versd”  just  as  one  might 
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distinguish  “ per  cent.''  from  per  cent.”  Many  foreign 
words  are  so  commonly  used  in  English  as  to  become 
naturalised  in  the  minds  of  most,  but  now  and  then  a 
writer  excludes  a very  familiar  word  from  his  English 
vocabulary  by  putting  it  in  italics.  In  such  a case,  if 
Braille  follows  the  writer  faithfully,  it  must  spell  out  to 
show  that  the  word  is  treated  by  the  writer  as  a foreign 
word. 

The  signs  for  double  letters  are  never  used  when  an 
alternative  contraction  is  available. 

Though  abbreviated  words  (Braille  abbreviations) 
should  not  be  divided  at  the  line,  any  terminations  added 
to  them  may  be  carried  on  to  the  next  line. 


Print  Uses. 

Exercise  work  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  book 
work — for  which  it  is  a preparation — and  book  work  in 
Braille  is,  in  a general  way,  controlled  by  the  same  rules 
as  sighted  book  work.  Hence,  to  offend  a usage  with  which 
you  are  familiar  in  the  books  you  read  will  probably  be  to 
offend  against  one  or  more  rules  of  Braille. 

Braille  “ translations."  In  the  print  the  abbreviation 
for  “ yards " follows  the  number  and  it  is  marked 
by  the  use  of  the  abbreviation-point ; in  the  Key 
the  letters  of  the  abbreviation  are  prefixed  to  the 
numeral  sign  and  the  point  is  omitted.  Here,  then, 
is  a case  in  which  Braille  does  not  reproduce  print  form, 
but  faithfully  represents  its  intention  by  a use  or  conven- 
tion peculiar  to  Braille.  This  use  is  much  Hked  by  readers 
and  has  had  the  approval  of  experts  for  forty  years. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  print  form  from  the 
Braille,  that  is,  any  Braillist,  if  required  to  turn  the 
Braille  form  back  into  print,  would  do  it  correctly  without 
hesitation.  A general  rule  may  be  stated  : when  weights 
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and  measures,  etc.,  in  print  follow  numbers  and  are  spelt 
out  (as  20  yards) , Braille  follows  print ; when  abbreviated 
(as  20  yd.)  we  prefix  the  abbreviation  (minus  the  abbrevia- 
tion-point) to  the  numeral  sign  before  the  number. 
When  in  the  print  the  number  follows  the  abbreviation 
(as  No.  12)  almost  invariably  Braille  follows  print  form, 
but  there  are  exceptions  (as  pji^  (without  spaces)  for  p.  12). 

We  do  not  reproduce  the  print  but  faithfully  represent 
it.  These  [abbreviations  of  weights  and  measures]  (and 
like  forms)  are  much  liked  by  the  blind  and  have  the  force 
which  forty  years  of  approval  by  experts  gives.  They 
are,  each,  indivisible  sequences,  so,  unlike  words,  they 
may  not  be  divided  at  the  line.  There  is  a sure  way  to 
know  if  a “ translation  ” is  above  criticism  : if  it  is  fault- 
less, not  only  you  or  I who  have  perhaps  seen  the  print, 
but  any  experienced  Braillist  would  re-translate  it  into 
the  exact  print  form  without  hesitation.  If  the  Braille 
form  leaves  any  least  doubt  as  to  the  print  form,  it  is 
open  to  objection.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  whatever 
is  legal  in  print  is  legal  in  Braille  ; whatever  is  wrong  in 
print  is  wrong  in  Braille.  Yet,  as  above,  a thing  may  be 
not  only  legal,  but  excellent  in  Braille,  and  wrong  in  print. 
Here,  you  see,  the  place  of  the  print  abbreviation  is 
changed  and  the  abbreviation  point  omitted. 

When  because  of  our  limitations  we  are  unable  to  follow 
print  form,  we  represent  the  print  intention  ; we  do  just 
what  the  printer  would  do  were  he  handicapped  as 
we  are. 

Whenever  the  Key  differs  from  the  print — except  in 
form — ^be  careful  to  be  faithful  to  the  print.  Don't  miss 
one  sign  or  letter  in  the  print  except  you  give  a good 
reason  for  it. 

Braille  reproduces  print  slavishly  when  the  end  of 
Braille  does  not  suffer.  In  the  case  of  straightforward 
text  Braille  varies  not  a whit  from  print.  But  when,  as 
in  this  case  of  the  abbreviation  point,  by  changing  the 
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print  form,  it  is  possible  to  give  its  spirit  and  intention 
more  clearly  to  the  blind  by  a “ translation  (change  of 
form)  Braille  varies  from  the  print. 

Of  course  in  all  these  cases  print  is  faithfully  represented 
only  because  it  is  agreed  that  such  Braille  forms  shall 
stand  for  such  print  forms.  Except  the  agreement  were 
unanimous  among  all  schools  of  Braillists,  the  convention 
could  not  have  the  force  of  a rule. 

The  abbreviation  for  “dollars'*  in  Braille  is  “dol". 
It  is  written  close  up  to  the  numeral  sign  (like  the  “ 1 " for 
pounds)  : “doljioo.  Really  “ dols  " is  the  usual  print 
abbreviation,  but  you  will  find  the  singular  of  abbreviated 
words  employed  when  they  are  written  close  up  to  the 
numeral  sign. 

Though  the  print  sometimes  uses  the  plural  of  abbrevia- 
tions, in  Braille  we  keep  to  the  singular  ; as  indeed  print 
generally  does. 


Roman  Figures. 

For  years — forty — the  Roman  figure  was  avoided  in 
Braille  whenever  possible  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted 
a difficulty  to  the  blind.  Of  course  it  did.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  since  they  had  no  chance  of  becoming  familiar 
with  it.  But  nearly  two  years  since  the  absurdity  of  the 
old  attitude  was  so  evident  that  the  use  of  the  Roman 
figure,  when  the  print  has  it,  was  not  only  sanctioned  but 
enjoined.  It  should  be  preceded  and  followed  by  a space. 

Roman  figures  have  the  abbreviation  point.  . . . Some 
modern  printers  now  omit  the  point,  but  Braille  follows 
common  print  in  retaining  it. 

Roman  figures  are  really  abbreviations  (some  of  them — 
the  others  are  treated  as  though  they  were)  as  M.  for  mille, 
C.  for  centime,  I.  for  iota,  etc.  They  take  the  letter  sign 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  abbreviations. 
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Verse  and  Prose. 

Your  verse  follows  immediately  after  prose  and  then 
prose  follows  verse  with  no  break.  I will  not  tell  you  that 
you  are  right  or  that  you  are  wrong.  I have  been  for 
two  years  trying  to  get  a satisfactory  ruling  upon  the  two 
points  here  illustrated.  But  I will  give  you  a ruling  that 
is  admitted  by  all  experts  to  be  safe  : “ Verse  may  follow 
prose  on  the  same  Braille  line,  if  after  the  prose  three  clear 
spaces  be  left.  Prose  may  never  follow  verse  on  the  same 
Braille  line,  but  must  begin'  in  the  first  (or,  if  the  com- 
mencement of  a paragraph,  in  the  third)  space  of  a new 
line. 

General  Hints. 

“ To,”  ” by,”  or  ” into,”  when  they  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  they  follow  are  adverbs  and  should  be  spelt 
out ; when  they  link  that  which  precedes  to  that  which 
follows  they  are  prepositions  and  should  be  contracted. 

It  so  very  often  happens  that  one  cannot  abridge  a 
chapter  title  for  the  page  heading.  One  has  to  just  lop 
off  a part  of  it.  The  blind  reader  is  not  misled  for  he  has 
the  full  title  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  and  also  on  the 
contents  sheet. 

You  can  prevent  a volume  ending  on  the  last  line  of  a 
page  or  sheet  by  employing  on  the  last  page  thirty-five 
instead  of  thirty-six  cells  to  the  line,  or  thirty-four  cells 
instead  of  thirty-five  as  the  case  may  be. 

“ Notes  ” may  follow  text  on  the  next  line  if  all  the  notes 
can  be  contained  by  the  last  text  sheet ; otherwise  begin 
them  on  a new  sheet,  on  line  three,  with  the  heading 
(”  Notes  ”)  centred. 

Paragraphs. 

Print  has  two  principal  ways  of  indicating  paragraphs  : 
(i)  By  indenting  the  first  word  of  the  paragraph  ; (2)  by 
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indenting  all  the  lines  of  the  paragraph  except  the  first, 
which  begins  flush  with  the  margin.  Paragraphs  marked 
by  the  latter  method  are  called  “ reversed  ” or  “ over- 
hanging.” 

Erasures. 

Under  the  new  rule  experience  has  compelled  the 
Library  to  lay  down,  your  other  sheets  would  be  con- 
demned just  on  account  of  the  erasures.  One  only  erasure 
is  now  permitted  per  sheet  even  to  correctors.  The  one 
erasure  must  involve  the  effacing  of  but  a dot  or  two. 
Do  what  one  will,  erased  dots  rise  and  cause  endless 
trouble  to  readers.  Experience  has  shown,  too,  that 
erasures  are  a needless  blemish.  To  avoid  them  a little 
care,  which  quickly  becomes  a mere  habit,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  greatest  possible  blemish  on  a Braille  sheet  is  an  • 
erasure.  One  does  much  to  avoid  the  least  erasure.  . . . 
It  is  a shocking  habit  to  get  into— this  of  erasing.  If  you 
submit  to  the  rules  the  need  to  erase  becomes  rare. 

The  very  best  erasure  is  a sad  blemish  over  which  a 
conscientious  writer  will  grieve. 

**  Frequent**  and  large  **  erasures  **— you  see  it  all 
depends  upon  the  standard,  don’t  it  ? What  do  you  call  a 
large  erasure?  I should  call  one  involving  eight  to 
twelve  dots  in  three  to  six  consecutive  cells  a very  large 
one.  I would  re-write  rather  than  allow  such  a blemish 
in  my  work. 

Reading. 

The  way  to  get  the  right  standard  of  Braille  excellence 
into  your  very  bones  is  to  read  stereotyped  Braille — every 
day.  Study  the  technique  of,  say,  two  sheets  a day  and 
make  fullest  possible  notes  of  all  you  observe.  Train  your 
eye  to  remark  every  least  thing. 
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In  reading  Braille  note  every  use  especially  all  that  are 
new  to  you,  all  that  seem  peculiar.  Many  things  that 
appear  wrong  to  you  will  be  found  quite  correct.  It  is 
only  after  the  Certificate  is  gained,  after  one  has  acquired 
the  power  to  read  Braille  fluently  and  write  it  correctly 
that  one’s  real  study  begins.  Why  this  rule  ? Why  that  ? 
Why  not  do  this  ? Why  do  that  ? Then  the  thousand 
and  one  extra  Braille  points  on  which  correct  Braille 
depends — ^the  interpretation  of  rules,  the  value  of  uses — 
there  is  much  to  learn  as  you  will  see. 

Slips  should  not  evade  you  in  reading  over  your  own 
work.  They  do  because  you  don’t  read  enough.  . . . 
You  should  spend  quite  as  much  time  in  reading  good, 
sound  Braille,  and  bad,  rotten  Braille,  as  you  give  to 
writing.  You  would  write  far  better  and  with  greater 
speed  and  you  would  not  overlook  slips.  For  over  forty 
years  it  has  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  voluntary  writers 
that  good  Braille  is  impossible  except  one  reads  much ; 
but  writers  cannot  realise  the  necessity  of  reading — not 
yet.  They  think  it  a waste  of  time,  whereas  it  really 
saves  very  much  time. 

The  best  help  you  will  find  is  much  reading  of  Braille. 
. . . You  should  read  good  stereotyped  Braille  till  you 
have  a standard  by  which  to  measure  your  own  work  and 
that  of  others.  You  should  be  able  to  read  120  words  a 
minute  easily  aloud  and  note  all  errors  and  peculiar  (or 
new-to-you)  uses  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  read  dots  on  the  wrong  side  in 
preference  to  the  right  side.  In  time  you’ll  read  them 
easily  enough  on  either  side,  but  compel  yourself  to  read 
them  on  the  right  side.  Everything,  even  the  “ i’s  ” and 
“ e’s,”  will  be  automatically  written  and  read  correctly 
by  and  by. 

I do  not  think  the  chocolate  paper  any  easier  for  the 
eyes  than  the  manilla  coloured.  I do  not  think  any  colour 
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tries  the  eyes  at  all  once  one  has  learned  to  hold  the  sheets 
when  reading  so  that  the  light  falls  upon  them  at  the  right 
angle.  If  you  knit  or  crochet,  you  know  how  any  stitch 
strains  the  eyes  of  a novice ; just  so  is  it  with  Braille. 
Once  the  type  is  familiar,  once  the  sheets  are  held  aright, 
there  is  no  eye-strain. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  braille  by  night  if  the  light  fall  right 
upon  the  guide.  The  guide  should  be  between  you  and  the 
light.  By  moving  your  table,  you’ll  soon  see  from  which 
direction  the  Hght  should  come. 

There  are  proper  well-recognised  methods  of  repairing 
errors  in  book  work.  The  best  way  of  studying  these 
methods  is  to  run  through  first-class  tactile  print,  noting 
the  error,  the  mode  of  correction,  its  effect  upon  the  value 
of  the  sheet  to  readers,  and  then  to  see  if  any  better  method 
can  be  thought  of.  In  the  friendliest,  but  most  savagely 
critical  spirit,  pull  to  pieces,  if  you  can,  the  work  of  the 
journeyman  Braille  compositor  ; don’t  accept  as  good  one 
of  his  devices  if  you  can  find  a better. 


Finger  Reading. 

When  I took  up  Braille  I felt  an  outsider  in  the  world  of 
the  blind  for  I could  not  " see  ” as  they  " saw,”  and  when 
I began  to  teach  I felt  an  arrant  humbug.  I was  setting 
the  bhnd  tasks  I did  not  myself  attempt  to  perform  and 
the  ease  or  difficulty  of  which  I could  not  measure.  So  I 
took  to  finger-reading  and  made  it  a matter  of  conscience 
not  to  neglect  it. 

Except  you  have  much  time,  and  great  love  for  Braille, 
I dare  not  advise  you  to  learn  to  read  with  your  fingers. 
...  If  you  take  up  finger-reading  let  it  be  only  as  a hobby 
2in^rea<iin  the  dark.  . . . I think  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
read  is  to  follow  the  same  method  as  in  learning  to  write — 
Braille  on  a slip : abcdefgh.  When  you  can 
distinguish  these  letters  easily,  add  dot  5 to  each,  then 
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dots  5 — 6.  When  you  have  mastered  the  first  four  Braille 
fines  the  rest  is  very  easy.  You  should  get  any  book  in 
uncontracted  Braille  and  read  it  through.  Then,  I think 
if  you  could  always  visualise,  you  could  take  Grade  II. 
at  one  bite.  Without  especial  study  of  each  contracted 
form,  take  them  all  together  at  once,  by  reading  or 
“ reading  at any  well-brailled  sheets  in  Grade  II.  The 
giant  type  is  certainly  easiest  for  a beginner  to  finger- 
read,  later  you  would  prefer  the  normal  size,  and  later 
still  perhaps  you  would  find  you  could  read  the  small- 
character  Braille  with  much  pleasure. 

Re-Writing. 

There  is  an  error  that  condemns  the  sheet  : you  have 
omitted  a portion  of  your  text.  If,  in  book  work,  a single 
word  or  sign  has  been  inadvertently  omitted,  the  sheet 
must  be  re-written. 

In  book  work  if  one  misses  an  available  contraction  it  is 
better  not  to  correct  it,  as  the  erasure,  however  well 
effected,  is  a greater  blemish  ; but  should  contractions  be 
overlooked  more  than  twice  in  a sheet  one  should  re-write. 

You  will  have  by  and  by  to  insist  that  writers  make  their 
work  as  perfect  as  possible  before  sending  it  to  you. 
How  on  earth  can  you  find  the  face  to  ask  them  to  do  what 
you  have  not  done  yourself  ? Don't  allow  yourself  to 
shirk  re-writing  when  the  usefulness  to  the  blind  of  your 
sheets  requires  it.  Take  my  word  for  it  that  there  is  a joy 
in  conscientious  re-writing — ^when  it's  over  ! 


Expert  Braille. 

No  person,  however  able,  can  braille  well  without  a 
great  amount  of  extra-Braille  knowledge.  Very  few 
people  have  an  understanding  knowledge  of  print  text, 
that  is,  of  print  value.  Every  Brailfist  has  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  if  good  work  is  to  be  done.  The  getting  of  this 
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knowledge  is  not  difficult  and  the  knowledge  helps  every- 
one to  understand  better  the  books  and  papers  they  read. 

I think  it  impossible  to  write  Braille  correctly,  let  alone 
teach  it,  except  one  master  the  things  that  go  with  Braille 
as,  for  example,  print  uses,  punctuation,  etc.  Little  text 
books  upon  punctuation  may  be  bought  from  6d.  up 
to  2S.  6d.  Coffins’  Authors’  and  Printers’  Dictionary  is  is. 
You  cannot  hope  to  gain  more  than  an  apercu  of  the  sub- 
ject from  any  one  writer.  ...  To  get  the  hang  of  things 
one  should  study  print  uses,  taking,  say,  the  Times  as  a 
model,  in  connection  with  the  punctuational  authority. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  study. 


Blind  Writers. 

Personally  I beheve  in  hand-made  Braille,  and  I should 
be  sorry  to  see  closed  to  them  the  only  avenue  by  which 
many  poor  blind  can  keep  themselves  from  the  workhouse  ; 
I should  be  sorry,  too,  were  they  to  lose  the  moral  benefit 
of  their  work  because  of  the  badness  of  the  Braille  of  their 
sighted  friends. 

When  transcribers  reahse  that  they  are  cursing — not 
blessing— the  Library  of  the  Bhnd  by  any  but  practically 
perfect  work,  I am  confident  they  will  do  good  work. 

One  of  the  things  most  useful  for  a blind  man  to  know 
is  how  to  punctuate  correctly,  hence  the  need  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  blind  copyist  is  dependent  on  the  sighted  tran- 
scriber whose  text  he  has  to  copy.  This  dependence  varies 
in  degree  according  to  the  intelligence,  education  and 
Braille  capacity  of  the  copyist ; but  there  does  not  live— 
and  never  will — a blind  copyist  who  can  make  even  a 
decent  copy  from  the  text  of  an  incompetent  transcriber. 
The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  some  very  willing 
copyists — as  the  deaf-blind — is  faithfulness  to  text  and 
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the  correction  of  flagrant  violations  of  Braille  rules.  Such 
copyists  require  practically  perfect  text  to  work  from, 
else  the  result  is  uncirculatable.  The  average,  trained 
certificated  copyist  is  capable  of  copying  and  correcting 
the  text  of  a certificated  voluntary  transcriber  when  the 
faults  in  the  text  are  Braille  faults  pure  and  simple,  but  he 
is  quite  incapable  of  putting  right  extra-Braille  faults. 
The  intelligent,  highly-educated  copyist,  whose  capacity 
has  admitted  of  special  training,  is  able  to  copy  text  con- 
taining Braille  faults  and  simple  extra-BraiUe  errors — 
nothing  more.  . . . 

The  work  of  blind  copyists  cannot  be  good  until  the 
work  of  sighted  transcribers  is  good.  Except  the  work  of 
copyists  be  good  the  calling  of  copyist  will  be  lost  to  the 
blind.  Hence,  if  you  would  assist  blind  copyists,  you  will 
urge  sighted  writers  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  work  till  it 
is  far  far  past  the  low  certificate  standard. 

Spirit  of  Braille. 

Don't  try  to  do  much  ! Try  to  do  well  I One  sheet  of 
perfect  Braille  a day  is  worth  a dozen  sheets  a day  with 
but  one  mistake  in  each  sheet.  Don't  kill  the  soul  of  you 
by  insincere  work.  You’ll  serve  the  blind  and  your  own 
soul  well  by  giving  patient,  quiet,  unhurried  work  to  your 
pupils  and  to  the  Library.  Do  do  what  you  do,  whether 
as  Braillist  or  Teacher,  so  as  to  find  present  satisfaction  in 
it.  . . . You  have  a right  none  can  deny  to  do  your  best  ; 
do  it  then.  Love  perfection — pursue  it — for  your  soul's 
sake  fasten  on  it  and  don’t  let  it  go. 

There  are  no  “ big  things  ” and  “ little  things  : " they 
are  all  big. 

Be  patient ! Keep  sweet ! Be  content  to  do  the  best 
you  can  as  you  can. 

Braille  does  not  rest  upon  any  rules ; it  rests  upon 
broad  and  rational  principles,  of  which  the  rules  are  but  the 
formal  and  imperfect  expression — ^imperfect,  since  one 
must  get  beneath  the  rules  if  one  would  really  braille  well. 
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One  must  delve — dig  at  the  heart  of  Braille — if  one  would 
be  rich  in  treasure. 

See  if  you  can’t  get  beneath  the  surface  of  Braille  a 
little.  If  time  and  again  you  see  a form  in  Braille  which, 
never  changing,  represents  a different  print  form,  you  may 
be  sure  it  rests  on  some  principle,  and  until  you  know — 
have  grasped — the  principle,  you  know  so  very  little  of 
Braille  that  you  cannot  be  said  to  know  anything  of  it. 

The  ideal  you  and  I have  before  us  we  shall  never  attain 
to — thank  God.  But,  we  shall  do  far  better  work  than 
those  who  set  up  a lower  standard  and  realise  their  ambi- 
tions, and  we  shall  have  a far  richer  reward  for  our  labour. 
Have  you  not  found  that  Braille  demands  the  exercise  of 
your  best  faculties — I have.  And  it’s  impossible  to 
exercise  those  faculties  and  to  discipline  them  without 
becoming  better  as  woman  and  as  man. 

In  exchange  for  submission  pupils  get  from  me  some- 
thing they  like.  They  get  the  hang  ” of  things  ; they 
speedily  arrive  at  practical  perfection  ; they  learn  to  love 
Braille  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  its  utility.  Our  dear 
Saint  Braille  blesses  them  richly.  Do  you  know  that  many 
fancy  perfection  an  ideal  unattainable  by  the  average 
voluntary  writer  ? I claim  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  train- 
ing. I have  pupils  who  are  turning  out  book  work  that 
can  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  sighted  books  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technical  accuracy.  Such  have  a joy 
in  their  work  unknown  to  those  whose  Braille  is  faulty. 
They  are  a blessing  to  the  blind,  and  they  know  it.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  that  one  cannot  become  a good 
Braillist  without  becoming  a better  man  or  a better 
woman  ? Not  in  a “ saintish  ” way,  you  know,  but  in 
many  everyday  practical  ways.  If  Braille  doesn’t  bless 
the  Braillist  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

It  is  important  to  know,  not  the  rules  so  much,  as  to 
understand  the  principles  which  underlie  the  rules,  explain 
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them  and  help  us  to  interpret  them  intelligently  in  our 
work.  Nearly  all  the  faults — that  really  count — I dis- 
cover in  the  work  of  pupils  are  due  to  wooden-headed 
application  of  rules  and  an  utterly  indifferent  attitude 
towards  the  principles  on  which  they  rest.  Whether  a 
rule  is  inflexible,  or  a counsel  of  expediency,  or  merely  a 
Library  direction  deriving  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
or  a general  direction  intended  to  assist  tyros,  but  of  no 
binding  force — and  never  intended  to  bind  any  experienced 
Braillist — can  be  easily  known  to  any  who  give  a little 
mind  to  Braille  per  se.  So  very  many  are  content  to 
drudge  along,  year  in,  year  out,  turning  out  a mechanical 
Braille  that  blesses  neither  the  blind  nor  themselves  ! 

There  can  be  no  joy  in  Braille  except  the  mind  be 
applied  to  it — ^to  it  itself,  as  distinguished  from  one’s 
work  for  the  blind.  He  who  never  gives  a thought  to  the 
blind,  but  gives  much  thought  to  Braille,  is  a true  friend 
to  the  sightless  reader. 

I want  something  harder  to  obtain  than  thanks  ; I want 
help  for  help,  work  for  work  ; I want  patience,  for- 
bearance and  that  sweetest  of  indulgence  that  quarrels 
with  me  and  insists  that  I prove  my  case  by  higher 
authority  than  my  own  ipse  dixit.  It  is  to  my  pupils  such 
as  give  me  the  help  I need  and  seek  often  in  vain — that  the 
Blind  owe  all  I may  ever  do  as  a teacher. 


feKADBURV,  AGNEW,  & CO.  LD.,  PSINTERSj  LONDON  AND  TONBRIDGE. 
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